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2 / Force 


An exercise Ido in cFoss is to hove the model pose for five minutes, For the first minute, I hove the students 
mvrite what their pools ore going to be in droning the model. I hove them list the pools ino hierorchol monner. 
Then, for the lost four minutes, they draw the model ond oehieve the poofs they hove written, 

2 r Directional Force: a beginning, middle, and end 

Using the eomporison of o writer to on ortist, to express our ideos we must understond our drown lonpuope 
vio its own vocabulary. The more vost our vocobulory, the deorer, more intelligent, ond expressive our 
thoughts, There ore no greot writers without the knowledge to write. 

Our longuoge throughout this book is drawing ond our understonding of line is our control of thot longuoge, 
The strength of Fine is immeosurable. To horness its power, though, one must understond how to see energy 
or force, Draw the verbs of the figure. This is where we wont to direct our concentration, Drow whot the 
body is doing, not just the body, While hoving on internal diologue, think "the stretching orm or thrusting 
hip,' r not "the orm is here ond if s this thick ond look ot the shadow on it. ,T 

As important os line is, remember thot the drawings ore not about line. They ore obout ideos. The line is your 
idea. Don't do a drawing for the sake of beautiful Fines. Createo drawing thot expresses your ideas ond opinions. 

Here is the type of line thot most describes force in the body. 

a One line per energy or idea 



1, Here is our curved line with force ond direction, The one line addresses one idea. The line starts some¬ 
where, does something, ond goes somewhere, This is achieved with o confident stroking of the paper with 
the pencil. The arrow example shows you the direction of the energy or its path. This is directional force. 
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2. This is our first student habit. It is sketchy and erected by backward end forward motion. No direction, 
The line, or more importantly, its idea, does not start somewhere, have a purpose, and go somewhere, 
There is no dear idea, 

3. This is the infamous hairy line, Uncertainty takes us from one place to another through thousands of 
minuscule thoughts instead of drawing one line per idea. Doing this never gives you the opportunity to 
move onto bigger issues or feel force and direction in your hand and mind, 

Forewarning: Don't think that lam talking about being uptight with the fine, You don't have to get it right the 
first time, Let your hand sweep over the paper's surface in the directions the model is moving until you have 
absorbed the pose's idea, Then start making your marks by slowly applying pressure to the paper with the 
pencil whileyou are still in motion. Notice how you can control the fine's value, This discipline of mark making 
is of tremendous value because when you draw, your head will already be thinking about where energy is com¬ 
ing from, what ft is doing, and where it is going, Feel liberated and excited, and be aggressive, 

b. Oretw smatf, think big 

1 have found that drawing small in the beginning can be helpfuF to the learning process. You are drawing 
thumbnails of ideas about the pose. It is your time to think and it also helps liberate you from feeling com¬ 
mitted to your drawing, It's great to draw and redraw that main idea. Draw small and think big. Everything 
piles onto this foundation. At Disney, many of the great animators would thumbnail their scenes out first, 
This is a great way to see the big picture or whole story, It is also easy to make changes at this time, 

In the following drawings, the arrows represent what your drawings should be about, the main idea or force 
of the pose. If you are having a hard time finding the curve, try drawing two curves that are opposite each 
other, one convex and one concave, to see which resembles the figure's main force the most. One of the 
curves will fit into the puzzle in front of you and the other will be opposing the model's movement. They are 
generic now, but this will give you an introduction to force, These drawfngsare usually done in thirty seconds 
to five minutes. The first force you should look for is the one that tells us the idea behind the connection 
between the ribcage and the pelvis. Here are some thirty-second drawings to show you my initial reaction to 
the model's movements. 




/ Force 


Notice hoar much info motion con be expfomed fn thirty seconds. The hierarchy of the pose, or Its entire 
story. Is repealed. All ports of the body connect os one r 
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Vou won't your initial idea to be the largest statement the pose gives you. This is the first step in getting 
away from copying instead of drawing something you see and understand, 






See the power of the directional curves. I do a great deal of drawing through the model to understand where 
forces begin and end. Above the main drawing are simpfifications of the pose using curves of force, 

1, and 2 r are examples of picking a curve for the direction of the upper body, 

See how drawing 2. works because the model is obviously moving towards his right knee, Draw 3, is the same as 2. 
4, was to show an awareness of tangents, a topic t will cover in more detail later. This is a close-up of the 
model's jaw and center of the chest. These two moments would have been flattened if the two ideas were 
drawn with one line. 
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This drawing by Barrett captures the vigor of the pose, The cumulative energy of the back sweeps up into 
the musculature of the upper body and disperses to the arms and head. It's like shooting fireworks, as the 
thumbnail shows. 
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The model hoso pull from, hrs bonds up through his bockond down into his feet, The focol point of force here, 
or the ope* of the directional curve, is the lower bock, If the model were to let go, this is the direction he 
would folF in, 
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I'm so happy that I had to go through the struggles I did rn my attempts to understand this pose, Look at 
these drawings rn the order they are numbered. 

In drawing 1. we have the beginning of force in the left side of the model's upper back. I was disgusted with 
the mediocrity of this drawing. The model was so much more alive and aggressive than my weak depiction of 
him, Also, the motivation for the push in the back begins at the right deltoid. 

In drawing 2. the directional force is more aggressive. Its curve is stronger. There is m ore thrust into the left 
side of the back and here we witness more reaction of this force in the remainder of the back's musculature, 

Finally, rn my third venture, the mainfdea has extended much further. Now we see that the pose is about the 
inward thrust of the lower ribcage against the upward energy in the right arm. This combination of forces is 
what creates the strain in the upper backand pushes the left shoulder out. This page is a great example of: 
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1, Investigating a pose to gain understanding, 

2, Searching for hoar far a force travels and its true motivation, 

3, Not settling for the first attempt, Keep working at a drawing until it feels like the model's effort, It is 
easy to obtain mediocrity and challenging to stare into the visage of splendor. 

"lam not discouraged, because every wrong attempt discarded is another step forward,'' 

Thomas Edison 

3 r Applied force 

Besides the fine giving us a linear direction or path of force, it also tells us how much force is being applied 
upon it, This is extremely important because the force applied upon the line will be a previous directional 
force, That previous directional force dictates how strong the applied force is, 

These concepts are proven to us in everyday reality through physics. If these fines were roads, you would 
obviously be able to drive your car through a straightaway faster than you would through a curve, The 
tighter a curve is, the more you have to decelerate to drive through it, When driving through the curve, the 
place where you would feel the most amount of f orce would be at its apex. The force would diminish as you 
pulled out of it, allowing you to gain speed. Let's look at this in line. 



The drawing above presents us with a line that starts with much speed (by its straightness) and then slows 
through the curve. We also see that the fine shows us a mass that is bottom heavy because of where the apex 
of the curve is located on the line. The attitude or direction of the mass is pushing in the direction of the 
grey arrow on the right, which represents applied force. Now, if we look at both of the arrows, we get a 
sense of purpose from the line that takes the mass down and to the left and then directs us to the right. 
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In talking about the amount of force being applied upon a line, we can use the analogy of a flexible metaf bar. 
The curvature of a fine tells us hoar much force it is revealing to us. The line on the left is stretched between 
two points and shows us speed. The line on the far right has the most amount of force applied to it because 
of how strong its curvature is. In animation terms, ft is "squashed," which tells us that there is force pushing 
on ft from above and below, The mass being pushed on is thrusting out, shown to us by the curve, This curved 
directional force is also slower than the first force. 

Curved lines are more forceful than straights since they clearly show us directional and applied forces. 
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Here is a clear example of applied force, Look at how strongly it is pushing up fnto the hip. I also described 
the rhythm of the right leg shooting up into that hip, 
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r wont you to see the differences between the effects of straight Fines versus curved ones, 

1. Here is o forceful drawing with strong curves that move us through the modeF r 

2, Look at what happens to energy when the figure rs drawn with only straight lines. There is no forceful 
power. The drawing seems to be more about angles, 

a r The leading edge 

The leading edge rs the edge of the body that leads a motion, This fs where the largest amount of applied 
force can be found, A past force that directs itself to this moment fn the body creates ft, To help students 
understand this idea, I describe ft as the bow of a ship ora catch of force. A simple way of finding this fs to 
watch the model go through a movement. The direction of hfs or her motion gives you the answers. 
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In these drawings, see how the leading edge rs the ribcage. Tn drawing 1. the ribcage directs us to the left, 
as the head looks right. The model's upper body turns in the direction of the head in drawing 2. When it does 
everything follows it,. The arrow from 2. through 4, represents the direction of applied force that creates 
the strengthened curve of the ribcage, 
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This was on Adventurous and daring motion. The model' executed a backward roll on the plotform! At 1. the 
leading edge is her upper back. It initiates the drive down to the platform. At 2. her legs become the leading 
edge, They help continue the momentum over her upper body and get us into 3, Here her right knee brings us 
down to the platform and the ribcage shows what direction (from left to right) she rolls In. Then finally in 4, 
her upper back returns her to the seated position. 

The following drawlngsare the model standing still, Nonetheless, we want to see movement, Pay attention to 
he or she getting Into the pose to help recognise the leading edge of applied force, The repetitive lines In 
some of the drawings show also the direction the model would have moved In. I have drawn thumbnails to 
show you what my approach was on these poses. Enjoy the energy, 
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The model here takes an aggressive counter clockwise rotation. His left leg fs the brace for this motion. 
Applred force is constantly pushing against the directional curve, 
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I love the upward rotational thrust into her ribcage, The Applied force found here originates in the hips, This 
droning is a large thumbnail since it rs at its first stage, 
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It is obvious here how much oppfied force there is in the modef's shoufders, See the strength of the curve, 
Here is our cotch or ship's bow from off of the force she is using to puff bock on the rope. 


In the first hoff of this chopter, we discussed directionof ond oppfied force. Now we will see how the union 
of the two creotes rhythm ond harmony. 
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B, The road of rhythm 

A rhythm is the beoutifuf interplay of different energies in the body that helps it stay in balance, or creates 
equilibrium, Rhythm exists in all living things. Your understanding of rhythm will help you create living drawings. 

Sravity is the reason we have rhythmic balance in our bodies. Our anatomy is not linear but asymmetrical in 
its musculature. This allows us motion, against the force of gravity and equalization when standing still, 
Understanding this will help you draw a living, grounded, balanced figure. 

"The aim of every artist Is to arrest motion, which is life, by artificial means and hold it fixed so that a hun¬ 
dred years later, when a stranger looks at It, It moves again since it is life,"’ 

William Faulkner 

One fine or Idea Isa force; two forces create rhythm. To draw rhythm, we must understand the relationship 
between two directional forces or ideas. The attitude or direction of one fine or force will apply itself 
towards the next, In the first part of this chapter, we discussed directional and applied force. The applied 
force Is actually part of the body's rhythm. It is the result of an earlier directional force, Energy is coming 
from somewhere and sweeping Into the main idea of the pose.. 5ome students understand this better as 
action, reaction, or moments of pressure, 



In the drawing on the left, notice at the top we begin the same way we did in our description of applied force. 
On the right, we see applied force represented by the arrows pushing Into directional force drawn in curves, 
The directional force then directs us to another place in the body, The directional force becomes applied 
force, When this energy hits Its next exchange and needs to be redirected, It hits a new directional force 
and then turns into an applied force once more. 
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The thumbnofI on the left shows you my first thoughts on how to opprooch this pose. Lookot how much is soid 
obout ft with long fdeos. 


Here we shoot up the model's right leg, roll oround the knee to the forceful side. Then we swing our woy up 
the thigh ond over into the hip where we moke our fmof oscent up into the bock, over the shoulder, ond down 
into his extended orm. The relationship of the Feftorm ond right foot helps encircle the ideo of this pose r 
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I Fove this drawing. To me it is so aFive that it's musfcaF, The thumbnaiF on the right shows my initial idea. 

Look at the Fong connection of her head and efbow down through the hips, up through the thigh to the knee, 
Finally, after that Fong and efegant journey we have a change m tempo but fora moment, found m the knee. 
Off we embark down the caFf for a fast and gracefuF curve to her ankFe where ft repeats the tempo of the 
knee. LookaFso at how effectiveFy mass fs described with few Fines. 
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Here we see where some ideosore longer ond more connective them others. 

1, The upword sweep of the bock is where we wifi begin, This directs us ocross the body where we travel down 
to the crotch ond sweep up through the left hip ot 2 , ond drive up into the right one ot 3, We then pick up 
speed again ond shoot down the thighs through the knees ond to the different endings rn his feet, 
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See here how of 1, I address the largest idea, the connection between ribcage ond hips. Then, to push the 
ride, we con sweep into the ormsot 2 . ond 5. Weolso con g-fide into the fegsof 3.ond 4, with seamless rhythm. 
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This drawing started off os on. exercise where I hove students begin o drawing ond then onother student fin¬ 
ishes up the time restriction. This drowmg wos started by Chuck ond then compfeted by Borrett, Borrett 
unknowmgFy succeeded in producing o drawing with o very fong ideo„ Above the figure you will see my expFo- 
notion of the roFFer cooster ride we take, Borrett explained how he wos content with seeing the modeFs Feft 
[eg from hrp to foot os one rdeo, A second Fookot the drowmg shows us how thot force sweeps through the 
crotch, up ond over the bock, into the deftoid, ond then down to the model's wrist. 
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Remember: Everything m Chapter One works together At times you wiFF seeoppFied force, ond sometimes 
you will see the chonce to go Fong, oFF within the some pose, Either woy, you wont your drowmg to beo festi- 
voF of the Fife thot wos in front of you, o Foud drowmg of your understanding. Don't forget the power of the 
force fuFF curve. 

Now Fet's Fook ot how to better describe the forms Around which force troveFs, 




Chapter Two: Forceful Form 


Artiste understanding of the theories of perspective has changed the world we five m. Their observations 
helped them create dimensional thoughts upon a flat surface, You areaffected by this every day of your life, 
Recognize that the chair you occupy and the space you live in were conceived of by an artist with the capac¬ 
ity to draw form. 

In order to draw form you must first see it. Perspective will be our launch into f our-dimensional space. 

Anatomy is form in drawing the human figure. There are too many books out there about anatomy for me to 
take up a chapter on this, If you feel uncertain in this area, it helps for you to hove a book that shows basic 
understanding of the placement, relations, connectivity, and workings of the major muscles of the human 
body. Some books I can recommend are Bridgeman's "Complete Guide to Drawing From Life," which Is styl¬ 
ized, but the drawings are forceful and he explains how things work. Another book is "Anatomy for Artists"' 
by Jeno' Barcshy, It Is Informative and the drawings show some of the mechanics of the body. Lastly, Elliot 
Gofdfingers's "Human Anatomy for Artists," This book considers the body's muscle groups and draws the lay¬ 
ers that create a gi ven area's anatomy, from the skeleton to a photograph of a model's actual musculature, as 
we would see it, 

A . Perspective: The strength of angles 

The first topic we'll cover is perspective, Perspective Is not difficult, it just takes some time to understand 
what you ore seeing and know that you are capable of representing depth on the page. This happens after 
understanding the traditional ways of drawing it. I learned perspective In junior high first, then from "How 
to Draw Comics the Marvel Way," and then, most importantly, from the four years of architecture I studied 
m high school, The cube or box Is the beginning of understanding structure in space. 

One of the major uses of perspective Is to show you what angles to draw objects at. These angles give you 
the sense of vanishing that occurs in our world, 


45 
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1. One , two , aw^ tfiree ptuflf 



One point perspective is everyone's beginning when it comes to seeing space into a flat page. It Is limited. Its 
mom use is to draw flat pfanes in depth. In the box on the left, one point shows its limitations. When looking 
at a box, as soon as we face it from any direction besides head on, we are dealing with two points or more of 
perspective. We cannot see another side of this box until we have two points as reference, 

The box in the bottom left corner is an example of what I receive from students when I ask them to draw a 
box in perspective. This is the nemesis of perspective, I know we are taught this, but if you look at the box, 
notice how the front face has right corners all around. We are looking directly at the front face, so how 
would it be possible for us to see any of the other sides? It is as if we took the back plane of the box and 
slid it, m a parallel manner, away from its actual structural orientation with the front of the box, 

Two-point perspective has the cube converge in perspective only on one plane of existence, therefore hori¬ 
zontal or vertical. In the first example, notice how the vertical fines in the box are parallel and the others 
are not, Here our cube is affected only on a horizontal plane. The horizontal lines of the cube are being 
squeezed into perspective by the vanishing points. In the second drawing, the cube is still two-pomt but 
affected on a vertical plane. As soon as we are above or below and left or right of the box, which means we 
should see three of its planes, we must have three points of perspective. 

In three point, the box is af f ected by perspective on two planes, vertical and horizontal, Number one and two 
are the horizontal points and number three Is our one vertical point. We could have two points on a vertical 
line and one on the horizontal, In this case, the third point gives us a sense that the box is long vertically. We 
seem to be floating above it looking down, The vertical lines that create the box are converging downward 
towards the third point, 

To help explain one, two, and three point, lam going to use drawings of people's heads, Why? The head Is the 
most block-like structure of the body. Someartists like to construct the head from a ball; I prefer the cube. 
It is more definitive. It has clear planes that erase doubt as to what specific direction in Space a person or 
animal's head rs in. Use the angles of the cube to help define the angles of the facial features, Just as curves 
defined force in Chapter One, straight lines evoke structure and perspective,. 
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This drawing is o profile or one point perspective, Here we ore looking right ot the side of the model's heod. 



Mike's drawing of Keith is in two point perspective. We hove the frontond side of his head visible to us, The 
edge of those two pfones Is ot the peok of his right eyebrow. Thot edge defines the foreheod ond temple 
plones, The drawing Itself is solid. Lookot the bottom of the nose ond his upper lip, We see three plones of 
perspective in these features, but the heod itself is not in three point, Also notice the slight pinching effect 
of the projection lines of the eyes nose ond mouth. The glosses ore obvious evidence of the two plones of 
perspective, Mike did on excellent job. 
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Here is a drawing of my wife El ten. You con immediately teff that I was above her when ft was produced, See 
the dear three planes of her head. Notice how her facial features block one another because of the per¬ 
spective, An example would be her nose blocking her mouth, 

Know how to draw the right angles of a box In space and then how to squeeze those angles to give your 
drawings even more depth, Pay attention to the vertical and horizontal fines and how they need to converge 
to suggest a plane progressing back into space. 

You must be able to draw a cube from any perspective out of your head, This Is a definite requirement of 
drawing well. 
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2 r Four point perspective 

So here ft is, four-point perspective in oil its glory. It reminds me of Fooking out a window in Mew York City. 
Tf you were at the height of about the thirteenth floor ond the buff dings around you were thirty floors, thfs 
is whot you would see. We hove squeezed depth on both the vertical and horizontal planes with each having 
two points of convergence, This is the world of perspective we five in, The closer something gets to your eye, 
the more of a ffsheye lens effect you will see, The center of the object will emerge closer to you while its 
perimeters will squeeze away back Into space, 

The problem is, we are not normally close enough to objects to be aware of heightened perspective and not 
around the middle of objects that are large enough to look up and down, 

What you see in the side-view mirror of a car is what you want to be aware of all around you every day. In 
production art, you will sometimes see this in camera tilts for storyboards or a layout, 



Here is an example of how four point perspective affects the model, The first thing I try to make students 
aware of in learning to apply perspective to their drawings is having an awareness of their eye level ond loca¬ 
tion in reference to the model, In the drawing I hove done, the eye level or horizon line is at mid-thigh, 

I hove chosen these next four figure drawings for you to see the reaction of four-point perspective. Make 
yourself aware of where the artist's eye level was, The way to do thfs Is to see where the body seems to go 
flat for a moment, a place that you cannot see above or beneath, where you are looking head on at the model, 
See where the closest edge of the box of space that the model occupies is in reference to you, In most 
standing poses, my eye level hits right around the mid-thigh of a model, 
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This drawing is terrific for seeing the perspective set up between the modef's two feet, Because they are 
connected with a fine, we ore given a direction towards the feft vanishing point, As a visuaf reminder, when 
drawing a modefs feet, notice the height difference of the two on the page (as I have drawn with the arrow). 
From there, you can see how the rest of the body is affected by the guidefines of perspective I have drawn. 
The cfosest edge of the box of space she occupies is represented by the contour fine running down the right 
side of her body. 
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See the ongfes of his feet, knees, hips, ond jaw. Here ft fs the hips thot ore ot my eye fever, Look ot the fine 
running over hfs feft shin thot defines its form ond direction of force. 
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Here the feet and shoufders happen, to faff on the fines of perspective the body is in, See how the hips do not 
do the same. The model's knees areat my eye fevef or horizon fine. The body is compfexand can move to pres¬ 
ent various different perspectives m one pose, You must be aware of your eye fine and how the entire pose 
sits in four dimensions. 
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The steps the model is sitting onare our most obvious due to the perspective of this drawing. Lookat their angle 
relative to that of her breasts and shoulders, or the straig ht li ne that represents the back of her head. There 
is a strong sensation of looking upward at her here, 

In my classes, for homework, students draw five heads a week r The way I have them do this Is to first find 
a victim. (Don't draw from a magazine; It is flat, which actually makes the job harder,) Then they are to see 
their relationship to that person to figure out the cube of perspective the head is in and draw it, Lastly, the 
head should be drawn with surface lines to show structure. Later in theyear, they move on to hands and feet 
with the some disciplines in mind 
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BStructure 

l Surface lines 

Many art classes teach students to draw the figure with cubes and cylinders. I believe that this Is a good 
foundation for artists. It allows you to see the angles and planes of perspective on the body as we just 
learned them. 

The human body happens to be a little more complicated than just boxes and cylinders, though. In this part 
of Chapter Two, I will show you drawings that possess lines that evoke force and describe form, This will 
occur with the use of surface lines. 

&omg long in Chapter One was the beginning of seeing force wrap around form. Now we will focus on the 
forms. 



Here we see surface lines with simple structures. The cylinder on the left shows lines that adhere to and go 
around the form. Some of them pull along its surface from end to end. On the right, we see fines that do not 
explain the surface of the cylinder. They seem to carve Into It Instead, The box on the bottom shows us how 
to describe a flat surface with fine. You can also describe a change In planes with surface lines. As with the 
cylinders, inappropriate lines cut into the surface of the right side of the box, 

This part of the book will also help you get away from the edge of the body, or Its perimeter. The model 
takes up space and you want to be able to explain how. You will learn to see force throughout the entire form 
and this m turn will make you aware of structural and rhythmic connections. Remember that the edge of the 
model exists because of where you are seated relative to the model, If you or the model were to change loca¬ 
tion or position, the edge would change.. 
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Pay attention to the location of the naturaf center on the forms you understand. For instance the nose on the 
face, the center of the ribcage, or the belly button on the stomach. You obviously have the spine for the 
back. On the Tegs you find the model's knees and the top of the foot. For the arms you can use the center of 
the biceps or deltoid to explain each of those different planes. 

Going back to hierarchy, think about addressing Farger structures first and then smaFFer ones. Understand 
the direction and form of the ribcage before you draw the muscFes attached to it. I remember when I was 
first experiencing the enjoyment of seeing space, it was because of an instructor teFFmg me to imagine I was 
an ant crawling over the surface of the modef's body, Everything is Farge in comparison to you. It is a new 
landscape for you to explore. Hills, valleys, and plateaus will appear on your trip. Ride the rapids of force in 
the figure. The moreyou can believe what I teFF you. open up your mind, and envelope whatyou see, the faster 
you will obtain awareness of space.. 

Another exercise in drawing form is for you to act as if you ore sculpting the model with your penciF, Draw as 
though you are caressing him/her with the pencil's tip, Feel the forms m your mind and express them on the page. 

Sometimes students confuse this exercise with drawing shadows. We are not looking for shadow; we are 
looking for form through force. 

Michelangelo comes to mind when I think about Fine showing force and form. He was the master at making a 
complex group of muscles, such as the back, work together as a whole. This Is no easy task. The vast sea of 
bulges and depressions could leave any artist confused and Tost, 

In the beginning of the twentieth century lived a man named Charles Dana Gibson. He was best known for 
"The Gibson Girl," His Fines dealt mainly with structure, Everything occupied space as he illustrated scenes 
from that time period. Dover publishes an excellent book called "The Gibson Girl and Her America: The Best 
Drawings by Charles Dana Gibson/ I fortunately almost tripped over two large, old volumes of his work on the 
floor of an antique shop In South Jersey, Definitely a precious find, 

Heinrich Kfey was an artist I had never heard of untiF representatives from Disney told me about him. At 
that time, I was lacking form and KFey's drawings were not, Kley was a German artist who did satirical car- 
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The most faffing overtop here is the ribcage stretch beyond the hips in depth of 1. His right arm has extreme 
foreshortening of 2. We move from the deftoid to the bicep and elbow into the page. Then we moke our way 
out from the forearm to the hand with the face lying just beyond it. The Feft arm of 3„ has a more casuaf 
progression through space stiff created by overtop, Also see the sweeping surface fines that assisted me m 
finding the model's forms. 
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2 r Size 

Size matters. The Forger on object is, the closer it wiFI oppeor. Therefore, the smaller on object the further 
away, This ruFe wilf help explode the boundories of the paper, thus fooling the eye into seeing depth. We ore 
so conditioned to thfs rule m our everyday Fives thot something os simpFe os the size of o circFe fools us into 
seeing spoce. The more you force spoce into your dronings, the more conditioned you will become to seeing it 
In everydoy Fife, To provoke the sight of spoce, try drawing the model fromo cFoser position then you usuoFFy 
do ond exoggerate size, Moke things ridiculously smoFF or Forge, This will help you see the power of size, 

"Kids In the Hoff" cleverly turned this reofity into o skit, They would show one person pinching Another's heod 
between his thumb ond pointer finger while looking of the second person from for away, thus moking him 
smoFF enough visuoFPy to be pinched between two fingers, 



Look ot how effective both exompFes of this ore, We ore forced Into believing we see depth when it is only 
the size of the object thot hos chonged, 

Toke o journey in your mind's eye towords the model from where you ore seated os if you ore o tiny floating 
movie camera, ond notice, for instance, what port of the figure you approach first, This alone should heFp you 
see direction into ond out of the page. 
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Since space, or depth of the page, through size is our focus, look at the size of the model's right foot rela¬ 
tive to her hands, head, or most importantly, her other foot. This is so important because if two of the same 
objects are different sizes, we immediately make a visual connection that helps us r&c\Y\i^ a change in per¬ 
spective or distance between them. You can also see some moments of surface fine here, 
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In this drawing, his [eft hand is the object that is cfosest to my e V e - The reference of his other hand hefps 
the spatiaF if Fusion, See how I structured his arm and hand fn the depth it occupies, Now overfap hefps 
describe form in a foreshortened space, I afso fike the different force of each foot. 



I fove the upward climb, Storting ot the feft foot, we hovean invigorating journey ahead before we reach the 
modeT s face, 
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Our triangular trip through space takes us from the modeF's right foot to her head and then to her other 
foot, where we see a digression in size that makes us see space or depth, Again, aFso notice the overlapping 
to force space, 

AFF of the topics covered in this chapter are to assist you in describing forcefuF structure. You need to be 
capabFe of describing forms moving with rhythm in a four-dimensionaf space, In animation, surface Fines are 
not evident in the finished product, Moving shapes are important. These shapes are created via a true under¬ 
standing of force and form, or in sfmpfer terms, curve to straight. That is the topic of Chapter Three, force- 
fuf shape, 





Chapter Three ; Forceful Shape 


John Ruggien and later Jack Potter, both of whom were instructors at the 5chooF of Visual Arts, helped me 
recognize shapes in life. This made me curious about their expressiveness and efficiency. It is exerting to 
see the world in shapes, Everything has shape,. 



Let's make believe that we are looking through filters when drawing. In Chapter One, the filter we peered 
through was force and its different aspects, Chapter Two's filter was form and some pictorial tricks that 
gave us space. This chapter's filter Is shape, Shape exists because of the first two filters, 

Shape gives us immediate width, Shapes can wrap around form to describe a particular mass. In animation, 
shapes change from drawing to drawing, which also helps present form. 

A. Silhouette 

Again, fef s enjoy shape in a hierarchical manner. The biggest, most encompassing shape Is the silhouette. The 
silhouette Is the filfed-in shape created by the outline of the entire object, It Is a vital element to animated 
drawing, A silhouette helps us see the whole body clearly, without any interruption, You can see if the story 
of a pose Is clear t its silhouette, 


73 
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It droids you to see how off parts refate to each other on a fFat plane. Here it is the sue of shapes that gives 
us depth. As I will show you, shape can give you force. A good sffhouette can even iiTLpfy form by its overlap¬ 
ping shapes. Silhouettes can tell you about character, emotion, and much more. Thereare two different kinds 
of shape, forceful and un-forcefuf, lively or fifefess. 

"What is conceived weff is expressed clearly." - 
Nicholas Soileau 



Here is a clear silhouette. All parts of the figure are distinguishable. The overall story is an easy read. 
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Keith's drawing has a great deaf of force and form. You can teff he saw the connection between the upper and 
fower body. I love the "drawing through" in the [eft arm and afso the head seen through the hair. The force- 
fuf shape he saw in the modef's feft hand is excellent, The drawing's major problem fies in its silhouette, The 
orb the model is holding gets lost within the shape of the body. The feft arm is a clear read, 1 don't have 
students make things up to suit their needs, but what Keith could have done was physically move to obtain a 
better vantage-point of the pose for a clearer silhouette, 
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The top of the page shows us three shapes; a circle, a square, and a triangle, None of these shapes evoke 
force or form. They have no forceful direction because of their equalization and symmetry in shape. They 
are without force. The shapes underneath are fuff of fife and fluidity. 
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Here we hove two drawings of a male form. One is done off in curves the other off fn straight fines, Tf a figure 
is drawn out of onfy straight fines ft has no energy, and if ft is aff curves it Packs strengthand structure, The 
bafance of the two within every shape gives us drawings with a sense of befievabifity through contrasting 
forces. 

A fo rcefuf sifhouette fs a great opportunity to show us aff of the above because the silhouette changes 
shapes, overlaps, and size„ 5hcpe is great for seeing angles and thickness, and gaining a new awareness that 
you can have an opinion about 
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B. Forceful shape 



Here we hove the silhouette of o porcupine ond o water balloon, One shows us herd, pointy Aggressiveness 
while the other is soft ond placid, Noture hos ofreody done o tremendous job of designing its world. To break 
both of these shopes down to their si impost components, they ore both creoted by the relationship between 
o straight and o curved fine. The curve representson upword force while the stroight tells of the hord sur- 
foce on the bottom of both forms. This stroight to curve is the beginning of forceful shope. Look for this 
shope m the figure drawings that follow, 

Working ot Disney mode me realize that there is such o thing os appealing ond unappealing shapes. I prefer 
forceful ond un-forceful shapes. If you truly understand something's function, it will be appealing. 

To d Iscuss un-forceful shapes, lookat the old cartoons where the characters had rubber-hose arms and legs. 
The shapes of their appendages did not lend themselves to asymmetrical, forceful energy. Their parallel 
quality created dysfunctional shapes. 

Disney's first feature films suffered from softness. Everything from characters to backgrounds was prima¬ 
rily created from curves. The animation was excellent, but the designs were weak. Believe me, this is no cri¬ 
tique of the stories either. 

It was not until "Sleeping Beauty" came along that the studio really caught on to straight to curve design. 
Although the film was a financial failure, it changed the design principles of the studio. The dramatic modi¬ 
fication took the studio to a contemporary style and thought process that has evolved to the efficientand 
graphically strong appearance that it has today. Because of this "Sleeping Beauty"' was a great success, It 
changed the face of American traditional animation. 

In "Disney Animation, The Illusion of Life" by Frank Thomas and Ollie Johnston on page 68, there is a small 
box that discusses appeal in drawing. It has so much importance yet it is easily passed over in the book. It 
briefly talks about the theory that the studio stands on! 

I freelanced for Walt Disney Consumer Products before going into feature film and the guys there were 
great at appeal. New York’s artists were mainly drawing the traditional Disney characters, That Is where I 
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[earned what a great example of appeaFmg design Mickey Mouse Is, I heard that tests were done therein 
babies were showman image of Mickey, and they would smile and Faugh, That is appeaFmg design! 

The artists kept teffmg me to design more. I did my damnedest to make the characters Took right and I 
thought I was doing a good job. I Fook back at those drawings today and just want to thank them for giving 
me any work at aFF, They were dreadfuF, They Facked the sparkand cFarity of design they shouFd have had, It 
took me four months down at the studio in Ronda and some great "Timon" drawings in front of me to fmaFFy 
understand appeaFing design. Ifs strange how the Fight buFb just came on. Onceyou fuFFy understand the the¬ 
ory, you reaFize just how appficabFe to reality it is, 

Look at the Batman cartoon of today. Bruce Timm has done a great job of designing a character from a 
different medium, in this case comics, and converting Batman into an appeaFmg cartoon design. This design 
principle has made it possibfe for the animation to be of higher quality than it usuaFFy is. Intelligent simplic¬ 
ity has lead to a greater product. Samurai Jack is aFso fantastic because of the amount of forceful shape 
applied to the design theory of the cartoon. Characters and backgrounds are of fected. Here you can enjoy it 
m a graphic, raw representation created by Senndy Tartakovsky. 

Appealing design, or what I like to call forceful shape, helps us see force and form in the construct of a 
shape. We do this by being aware of straight to curve, We touched upon this in Chapter One as it related to 
force. Now the relationship of the different forceful fines creates forceful shapes. Straight is hard struc¬ 
ture and curved is flexible force, 

The trap in trying to draw with shape in mind that I find students fall into is forgetting about force and form. 
The theory of forcef ul shape is not someth ng you have to assert upon the figure. Like the previous topics we've 
discussed, forceful shape is a reafity, Learn to see it, 

Effective shape comes from force and form. 
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1. The Do's and Don'ts of Forceful Shape 

Since we hove gone over what kinds of lines create force and form, let's discuss what kinds of shapes do and 
don't. Notice their similarity to the rules of force from Chapter One, 



First the don't, 

1, Don't create a shape with parallel lines, Force has no way of moving obliquely through the body. As we will 
discuss further, human anatomy is not built In a parallel manner. 

2, Don't have the same kind of force on either side of the same shape, 1 caff this mirroring. Here the forces 
crash after doing their function, 

3, This is similar to number 2 In that the forces mirror each other. Here they collide at the peak of their 
f unction, 

Now fef s talk about the do's. 

4, Do draw oblique forces. This Is what creates rhythm. Think of the skiing analogy I made earlier. 

5, Do see straight to curve simplicity in the figure, Here we have created a shape that has function or force 
to It, It is appealing because of its contrast in Ideas, and it also has direction, There are no mirroring 
moments, 

The curve is the energy that moves through the shape, and the straight helps direct its path and give it 
structure. 

6, Do see different kinds of shapes, Here we have straight to curve again, but represented in a different 
shape. 
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7. Do see the massive variety in which these rufes can be applied Here is a curve against a straight and a 
curve to give us a play of forces, 

8, In this example, I want you to see how shape can explain form. Where the white shape overlaps the black 
shape, It describes Its surface. The spatial concepts come In handy now. 5fze, overlap,and tangent theo¬ 
ries help shape gain structure, You should still help yourself feel form to see more convincing, clear 
shapes, 

An artist that I utilize to show students the graphic yet functional effect of straight to curve is AAike 
AAignola, He Is the creator of "Heflboy," the comic book. His brilliant designs show forceful figures in a sim¬ 
ple and efficient way. Check him out! His new book, "The Art of Heffboy/ Is awesome. 



Here is a sample of just how efficient you can become with your line through the power of forceful shape, 
Look at the level of abstraction found here. Overlap becomes essential to fooling us Into seeing depth on the 
poge. 


£omg back to the hierarchical way of thinking, shape can be used on a large scale, first to address the 
greater Issues and then the smaller ones, Again, we will start in a generic, graphic manner to pursue the issue 
of straight to curve design and then move on to specifics. Big straights to curves first, 
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See the animated shapes in these drawings. Notice the absence of mirroring and how there is a straight for 
every curve of force, See the siThouette, Shape one and shape four both represent the torso of the body, In 
this comparison, they are opposite in function, Shapes two and three are basrcafFy the same idea for both 
fegs. Five shows two shapes overiappmg. Their connection is the abdomen. Six fmaFfy shoots us into the foot. 
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The rood of rhythm is created by the overfop of forceful shapes from one to four. Shape one is our first in 
the pyramid, explaining the majority of the body. 



Lookat the extremeness of the pose, See the straight of the chest relative to the curve of the back. We can 
see a smaller representation of this in the model's arm. The straight to curves move us from the deltoid to 
the triceps to the forearm and into the hand. Also notice the size difference in the feet for depth. See the 
thumbnail for clarification. 
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This silhouette gives us a clear contrapposto pose, the oblique balance between the torso and hips. This orig¬ 
inates with the straight to curve of the upper body. We can see the plane of perspective she is standing on 
because of the location of her feet relative to one another. Look at the straight to curve shape of her left 
hand and the size difference between both hands. This implies depth, Her facial profile gives us the direc¬ 
tion that her head Is pointing in, 
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Mike's drawing has simplified the body into the straight to curve shapes, Look at the bock reFotive to the 
front of the ribcage. The right arm rs onother good example of this theory. The fluid hair shape is fun, too. 
See aFso the size effect of the foot here,. 
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In this drawing, Fet's Fook at how straight to curve strengthened the story of the pose. The curve of the 
front of the modef's nbcogeond beFFy is not strong enough m the Targe drawing. He weakFy feans to the Feft 
side of the page, Through seeing sffhouette and the concept of straight to curve, I strengthened the push of 
the back into the beFFy with the straights in the upper back and hips, This heFps the cfarity of the rest of the 
pose as seen in the thumbnail I Tike the strong curve of the Feft arm puFFing on the beFt r 






The largest example of forceful shape is her upper body. The left side is the straight and the right fs the 
curve, This drawing is full of stronger against weaker curves ffke the one in her right foot, This same shape 
appears again in legs, arms, and the fold of skin that wraps around her ribcage. 

Remember to see the big straight to curve ideas of the body to create a more forceful silhouette. 
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C Anatomy as Shape 

Forceful shapes can get more specific, I want to discuss some powerful theories about the anatomy of the 
body that pertain to forceand rhythm as seen by forceful shape. The body, as I said earlier, is built to move. 
Its musculature is set up m traverse angles from one area in the figure to another. These relationships allow 
it to perform. If you work out or you are a physical therapist, you know exactly what I am talking about. The 
biceps are opposite In function to the triceps. The biceps bring your hands to your shoulders and your triceps 
help straighten your arm. 

rn the following drawings, we will travel from simple to complex depictions of the power of the human form 
through f orcefuf shape, 



Here I want you to see that, as a whole, the body looks symmetrical, Because of this, the torso of the figure 
feels rigid. Its left and right edges area mirror image of one another, causing forces to collide (as the 
arrows show). The torso does not work from left to right, but from front to back. It Is in the torso's profile 
that we see how this complex organic entity Is built to move and operate. 

At this time, I also wantyou to be aware of the fact that the body Is built in a hard bone and soft muscle 
pattern, The head Is hard, neck Is soft, ribcage hard, abdomen soft, pelvis hard, thighs soft, knees hard, 
calves soft, ankles hard, and the bottom of the feet are soft. The soft areas are what make It possible for 
us to move the hard ones, 





The limbs of the human body, although always paired, have asymmetry within themselves. Look at the draw¬ 
ing of the leg. Look at how its musculature creates asymmetrical forms and therefore a functional and 
appealing shape. The same goes for the drawings of the arm. There are no moments of mirroring or equal 
forces being found on both sides of a shape. The shape of the body's anatomy always gives us a feeling of 
functionality. A simple way of seeing this Is to notice the peaks of force on the sides of a shape and making 
sure that they are not directly across from one another. 

J.C, Leyendecker was the master at putting everything we have discussed so far into his work. He was an 
illustrator from the earlier part of the twentieth century, His work shows decisive shapes that are full of 
force and form. They are created with clear straights and curves. There is no laziness in his work. 
Leyendecker would have been a great character designer had he been alive today, I strongly suggest looking 
at his work. It is difficult to find much of it, There is a poster book called "The J. C, Leyendecker Collection: 
American Illustrators Poster Book" that is available for sale, There Is also an older book that is extremely 
rare, but full of his paintings: "J.C. Leyendecker" by Michael 5chau. 

Dean Cornwell is another artist from this time period. I would like to make you aware of him before we move 
on, His forceful design is not as strong as Leyendecker’s, but he is powerful in the area of structure, Hrs 
work leans towards straighter, harder moments. He also has some great definitive shapes in his work. There 
was also a book published on his work called "Dean Cornwell, The Dean of Illustrators" by Patricia Jam's 
Broder, 

The theory of straight to curve allows you more exaggeration, clearer opinion. Make a statement with every 
shape. 
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Here you con see the exact exampfa of the asymmetricaf Tegs at work, Look at the straight to curve of the 
ribcage, the hips, shoufders, and arms. Notice the apexes of force and their asymmetry. Look at the thumb- 
naif for straight to curve silhouette. 
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The clarity and understanding of this pose epitomizes off fevefs of drawing, force, form., and shape, Its 
simplicity is what makes it so successfuf, 
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I love the sense of thickness conveyed m her bock and buttocks by the curve in those areas. See the smaff 
straight of her ribcage to define structure. Look at the asymmetry found throughout. The simplicity of 
straight to curve of her feft arm gets the idea of force and form across. Notice the structure of her head 
and the shape of her hair. 



Definitive fines show us a fucid understanding of the forces And forms of thfs modefs pose. Look At the osym- 
metry m the Arms And upper body, See how the structure of the bock creoted its shope, 
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Look at the efficiency. This pose is complex in its ideo. The model is turning over his left hip and sustaining 
this torque with his left arm, His right feg is closest to us and is also under a certain amount of tension, 
caused by the rotation of the upper body, The model's figure consistently moves away from us in space. See 
the subtle references to depth in the overlap and the light structural fines, I enjoy the quiet reference made 
to the left shoulder blade and how it relates to the operation of that shoulder. 




I love the power of this drawing. It is opinionated. It tells us whot the model wos doing, loud and clear, Look 
at the shapes created by the anatomy and how much force they imply. His right arm and buttocks are two 
unmistakable moments of this. See the structure in the straights and the force in the curves. His silhouette 
can be easily understood. See how his legs work relative to the torque in the upper body. 

Line hos no form: shape does. In this chapter, force has been described in the rules of straight to curve, 
That led us Into asymmetrical anatomy. Lastly, to modify everything into successful shapes, we turned to the 
silhouette. Its clarity is as strong as a magnifying glass in looking at all of the preceding concepts. Here you 
can see if everything is working successfully, 
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D, Reaction, the leap of faith 

A great deal of drawing is academic, but what finally gives it power is your reaction to the reality in front of 
you. This reaction is pure opinion relying on academic knowledge. Reacting means you don't have time to copy. 
You go after full concept and feeling. The more you learn how to draw, the clearer and more powerful your 
reactions to the figure will be. 

It is time to have faith in your abilities. Put yourself out on the fine, take the leap of faith, and fearlessly 
enjoy your experience with the model, £ive the drawings some of your heart. With the closing of this half of 
the book, I want to share with you some drawings that express my exhilaration in drawing the model, 

Shorter poses are a great way to force yourself into reacting, 

"Exaggeration, the inseparable companion of greatness." 

Voltaire 



My opinion here was, Wow, look at how iimmense hi s upper body is. His feet are so flat and thin. I enjoyed the 
fluid quality of hfs arm and thickness of his leg, These moments are all ideas that occurred in my Initial reac¬ 
tion, ideas which T stuck to instead of getting caught up in copying the model. 





Sloped head, extreme pose, and thin legs are just some of the reactions I had to the modef in this pose. 
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Long thm legs and feetare expressed here. The weight is on her buttocks and the force is in her right shouf- 
der. The expression on her face hasafso been captured. 



The next three drawings tire off the some model, Eoch drawing hos o di ff erent oprnron. Here, pushing the Abstract 
ideo of shope helps us see the modef on o new level. The simplicity of shope hefps me develop my opinions. 
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A craied, angry ofd mcm with a short neck and Tong torso were thoughts that occurred to nae during this pose. 
On the right, a feffow artist is hard at work. 
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Here is another entirely different story. It was a godlike quality that I was after. The massive shoulders. 
Forge hands, and crazy hair make for an interesting statement. Notice the Fack of under drawing. Each opin¬ 
ion about the modeF is expressed as I reach it. 
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Yes, there Is the obvious, but I afso shortened the upper body and size of her head to push nry Ideas, 

These fast few drawings are our wrap-up for the first haff of the book. They afso introduce us to the next 
chapter. Look at the texture of fine in these drawings and how it affects the story of each pose, 
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I Fove the graceful fFow that brings us up from the beFFy through the back and shoufder into the left hand. The 
fFeshy Fines Fet us enjoy the modeF's muscuFanty. See how the smaTF hard straight of the Tower back is enough to 
give us strength between the ribcage, beFFy, and hips. 
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Look at the wide variety of ideas expressed. Of course there is force, form, and shape, but beyond that, the 
variety of fine pressure brings us closer to the reality of the model 1 . See the hard point of the shoulder blade 
against the meaty thickness of the fatissimus dorsi. See how specific you can get about a model without losing 
your sense of the pose's rhythm.. 
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In looking at texture, feef the dfffererrce between the effort of the left and right leg, The [eft is full of 
speed evoked by fost, long, aggressive curves, The right [eg was drawn with great pressure, in a machine-like 
manner. It stands more stiff and hard as strength for this moment. 

As you con see from the previous drawings., the pressure of the [me I created them with established the 
hardness or softness of the subject I was drawing, A simpfe example about the appfication of this reafity 
that I mention in class is if you were to draw a brickand a rose, you should draw them with two notably dif¬ 
ferent types of fine. The brick would be drawn with a hard, angular line while the rose would have soft, deli¬ 
cate curves, 

Let's talk about Michelangelo's Pieta'. What is so amazing about his sculpture is how marble is made to look 
like flesh, bone, and cloth. Yet of course, if you were to touch it, it would be cold and hard. Its shapes fool 
us into thinking otherwise, The long smooth curves invent flesh, If you were to accurately draw this sculp¬ 
ture, it would have to be with harder lines, When drawing a real human being, the shapes should be drawn 
with the amount of pressure on the pencil that most closely resembles the texture of what it is you are 
drawing, The bone being harder than muscle is one example, Look back to the drawing that describes the 
body's textures to apply this theory, 

Drawing clothes is a great way to experience different textures through line. Let’s take everything we 
learned in the first half of this book and move onto the second. 





Chapter Four: Clothing 


A . The texture of line revealed 

Drawing fabric is a great way to experience fine's ability to express texture. Most fabric feels different 
from skin and bone. This gives us a great contrast to experience. 

Fabric has no form; it is like paper, thin and flat, without energy. When something is done to it, it takes on 
different properties. Say we crumpled it. Then it would sit as a wrinkled mass with no function except that 
of the material itself, weighed down the force of gravity. There is much information that can be collected 
from ft at this stage. The softness or hardness, thickness or thinness, can be recognized by the formation 
of the wrinkles. As soon as we hang the cloth on something, the weight of the material comes more clearly 
into play, Look for this information in the following drawings.. 



Mary Ellens drawing is full of texture. See the hard, curious foot and the straight fine of pressure of the 
buttocks on the stool in comparison to the curly, flowing material hanging from it. 
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Here we con tefl thot the mot end! is thinner ond yet somehow border them the lost. It fofds m ongfes ond 
stroighter fines. You con see this around the neck where we ofso see how cfothes con begin to describe form. I 
ffke the texture of the strings honging from the materia! 
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The hardness of the ribcage, left shoulder, and elbows against the soft, flowing material wrapped around the 
model's waist gi ves us a great variety of sensations. See how the type of fine, the way it curves, and the pres¬ 
sure I used to draw ft tell us about its weight and feel. The fabric is heavier and thicker than the previous, 




The modef's fong, wispy ponytarl stands out against the solidity of her face and figure. The fabric is shaker 
and harder than the others. The wrmkfes are pointy and change directionaggressi vely. Look at how the robe 
wraps around her arms and then hangs from the right wrist. I fike the smaff, hard, straight ffne that repre¬ 
sents the bottom end of the cuff. 
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In thrs fast droning foeusmg an texture, fee! the crunripfad quafity of her dress against the trghf top and the 
feather of her boots. 
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B, The function and form of fabric 

Everything we have Teamed so far has prepared us for the next step: drawing the model clothed, 

The first thing to remember when drawing the dothed figure is that you are drawing a dothed figure. You 
must understand a figure's actions and anatomy before you can. tackle the issue of clothes, 

Fabric now takes on. the f orces and form of the person wearing it, thus making it dothmg. Clothes hang on us, 
usuaFTy from the shouTders and the waist, Paying attention to the moments from which cTothes hang is most 
of the story when it comes to drawing dothes, 

CTothes can be a quick read as far as what the body underneath is doing. For exampfe, if someone in a shirt 
were to bend over, you wouTd see crumpfed doth around the stomach and stretch over the back. This is a 
symboT of the simplicity of the figure's function, The same phenomenon can happen in a smaTTer moment, Tike 
a bent knee or efbow, 

The other major attribute of cfothes rs the fact that they wrap around the form of our figures and have 
hofes to suit the way our bodies are built. Lookat coFFars, waists, and sFeeves, and aTso don't forget the seams 
where the dothmg has been stitched together. These examples can hefpyou describe the figure's form. 

When first confronted with drawing the cFothed modef, I find it wise for the student to first find the func¬ 
tion and form of the modeT, Then draw the cfothes and notice where they hang from. See how the story the 
cfothes show you reFates to the forces of the pose. In the beginning, draw cFF of the wrmkfes you observe. 
This will more quickly make you reaFize how cfothes work, 

A coupfe of books I can recommend on. the subject of dothing are "Dynamic Wrinkles and Drapery 1 ' by Burne 
Hogarth and George Bridgeman's "Complete Guide to Drawing From Life," 1 Hogarth's book is good in that he 
explains clothing in a directional force oriented method. He shows different types of wrinkles and puFFs in 
clothing, The problem with this book for animation is that he draws all of the wrinkles and therefore the 
illustrations are too busy, You don't want to get caught up in doing this yourseFf, CFanty of the idea of the 
pose is what will make your drawings strong and loud, 

Bridgeman describes different types of folds in the back of his book. They aFso are good to know, I believe 
that m the end, your observation and understanding of what the body is doing will help you achieve more 
believable clothed figure drawings. 

Here rs a recap of ways to approach the clothed figure: 

1, Recognize the type of material you are drawing, Different materials wrinkle m different ways, Their 
breaking points vary and the kind of fine you draw them with can express their texture, 

2. I lookat howand where on the body cFothes hang from. Find the point, i.e,, the shoulders, waist, or knees, 

3. Always use the exits and entrances of clothing to help define form. I’m talking about the collar, sleeves, 
waist, etc. The stitching is just as useful, Look at where sleeves are attached or how pants are put 
together. 

4, See the simplicity of stretch to compressed, Cfothes can quickly tell you what is happening. 

Leyendecker and Cornwell were both excellent at drawing clothing.. 
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A friend is obout to point o wofl, ond it seems os though he hunches over to inspect it in the top feft drawing. Tn 
the next moment, when he is pointing, we see he stoys hunched. This is probobFy o ho bit coused by his height. 
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If you hove ever been on a siting, you know how to get it moving, If s off in the chestond fegs, os this girf show 
us, Underneoth the drawings I drew representotions of how force woufd change in her body if I were to ani¬ 
mate her. The exchange in force from concove to convex is exchonged through the rhythm or "5" curve in 
the center. Thotoffows foro smooth transition in energy. 
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These drawings by Mike ore so much fun. Look at the simplicity of the shapes and how much squash, stretch, 
and direction they give the toddler. 

4, Relationships 

Here we want to be aware of the interplay between two people. Again, as a human being you can watch the 
people around you in different emotional states and know what they are thinking or feeling, Instead of 
understanding the idea of one person, though, we now will grasp the mam idea of two people, We are creating 
a new top to the pyramid. Rhythm is now the idea between two people instead of two ideas in the body. Pay 
attention to negative spaceagam, for ma way it Is its own character, 


Before going outside with this challenge, I had two models pose nudeat the same time so the clothing would not 
distract the students, This way there was concentration on the relationship of forces between the two models, 
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The story I see here Is two people ot o toble who ore leaning forward, but not in each other's directions spa¬ 
tially. She is reodmg to ignore him while he looks off into space, deep In thought. He covers his mouth to stop 
himself from specking. There is the opportunity for focused discussion becouse of their forces sweeping 
forword, It is os though they hod olreody spoken to one onother ond he is preporing to speok ogam. 

Then I hove students draw two clothed models. Here they hove the opportunity—in o controlled setting—to 
see the couple's relationship. 
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In this drawing, my brother-in-law Chris's height difference automatically gives hrm visual superiority. He seems 
to be waiting for Ellen to get off the phone. Two ideas suggest this; one, his hands on his hips, and two, his rela¬ 
tionship to her. Her phone conversation Is a priority since she is looking away from him, yet she does stare at hrs 
shoes, recogni7ing his presence. 
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This was a haFf-hour of notching a boxing match on TV. The contenders go through their own personaF dance, 
caused by actions and reactions between the two. Like dancing cobras. AFF of the drawings are done in sec¬ 
onds. Tn the center of the page is a woman who was caught with drugs, and you can see her posture: feanrng 
against the waFF, 


Try to set the scene that the moment you are observing takes pFacein, Act as if it is a pfay that you see before 
you. Be aware of the props around the characters. Let’s go outside again. 
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The story of this droning is about the boy Assisting his father in seeing the object that hofds his attention, 
Vou con see the direct connection between the arch of the father's bock and the boy's extended arm. 



Here there are many different types of refotionshipsL 

1, The photographers to their subjects, 

2, The photographers to one another. See their simiTar posture. 

3, The strange way that the down markers are a visuaf repetition of the photographers,. 
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In the nrndst of a crazy birthday party, these two women found a moment to tdk to one another under the 
protection of the umbreFFa. Their silhouettes teFF you who fs doing the talking and who is listening. 
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This is a close moment between o mother ond her child, She observes the child handling its beveroge, The 
child seems hoppy os it kicks ond looksot its drink,. 
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These are oFd drawings of name that tell a great story. Here the mother helps the child bowF, I Fike the sim¬ 
plicity of the layout, It is Tike theater to me. Drow orrfy what you need of the environment, The child in the 
first drawing feels like it is carrying a bowling baFF, 

5 , Crowds 

In drawing [arge numbers of people, see them as an entity. Look for the overall shape of the crowd. See what 
direction they move in as a whole, Fikea sea of force. Then break it down fnto the individuals. Again, this is a 
hierarchic approach. I have drawn thumbnails for you to see the compositions behind the concepts. 



r enjoyed my location for this moment. The drawing feeFs as though ft is about Charlie and the viewer. He rs 
beyond aFF of the other children at the tabfe and their distractions, yet is Fookmg right at us. The arrows 
show how the children's gazes uFtimateFy Fead to Charlie, The thumbnail and bFue directionaF Fines show how 
the two triangles and the tabFe point us towards Charlie in the center. 
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Putting o box oround the next few imoges hefps me compose the picture bosed on the story I wont to tell. 
Here the crowd fooks on at the performers, You con see the rough circle I drew oround the musicions to 
ossi'st me in theoworeness of the story's focus, I ofso drew the cfosest mon to us os o woy of seporotmg the 
crowd from the musicions. He gives us depth of fiefd, too. Lostfy, 1 grayed out the crowd so the performers 
woufd be brighter ond drow your Attention to them. Notice the muftipfe honds on the drummers to give o 
sense of speed, 



Following the top of the peopfe's heods, look ot the orrows they creote towords the fish. Here the figures 
ore ofso dorkened to focus on the fish, 
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This composition is encapsuicited. Rich—framed between the umbreffa and his audience—tellls his tale. The 
curvature of the audience's backs, and direction of their heads, reads us to Rich, 
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This moment was captured one night at a Barnes and Noble that was holding a book signing. I drew this from 
the second floor. You can see the perspective by the way the people are stacked behind one another. The 
curve created by the peopfe Feads us up to the author and then past her to the separated Individual, His 
attention to her brings us back. Look at the thumbnail for clarification of this idea. 



See how I went after the moon shape created by the footbofF team ond how it directs us out to the field, 

Texture of Fine is a great way to add more character and opinion to your work. Your drawing constitutes a 
visual medium, yet you have the power to moke a viewer understand how a fabric feels or how heavy some¬ 
thing is, You have the opportunity to experience more feelings as an artist because of this. 







Chapter Six: Animals 


A , Comp ora ti ve ana to my 

Drawing animals on location can be more challenging than drawing people on location. The first reason is that 
it is harder to relate to them. They move faster and obviously In a different manner than us. How different? 
Not as different as you may think. 

The way I was taught to understand animals was to compare them to us, bring them into our world. The first 
step in accomplishing this is m comparing our anatomies. Once you can relate an animal's anatomy to your own, 
you will understand their body languageand in turn, their actions. 

Ken Huftgrerfs book "The Art of Animal Drawing" Is a great book on this subject. He touches upon forceand 
covers a variety of animals. His drawings of horses are magnificent. 



Here are some head drawings of Adrianne that I adore, Look at the expression in the bottom drawing and 
the different textures, which are what I was mainly after. So, man's best friend will be the first animal we 
compare to. 
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Let's look at a comparison between man and dog. This comparison works for all animals with paws but not 
hoofed, Here is a list of important ideas to see: 

1„ Look at how similar a dog's anatomy is to a man's on all fours, Look at the shoulders and elbows in both, 

2. Notice the wrist, A dog cannot bend his paw upward like we can, This helps lock the leg when he is stand¬ 
ing on it, His paw rests on the pad of our hand. 

3, In the back leg, the dog walks on what would be the ball of our foot. The hip and knee relationship rs similar. 

For the most part, mammals fit rn three major categories: plantigrade, digigrade, and ungulignade, It is not 
so important that you remember these terms, but remember the skeletal differences between the three so 
your comparison to us Is correct, 
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These three exampfes show you how the three mam categories of mammal "hands" work relative to ours. 
Humans ore plantigrades. We plant our whole foot down on the ground, Digjgrc.de animaJswalk on the ball of their 
feet and hands, In the ungufigrade example, the joint above the hoof is like our knuckles. These animals walk on 
the tips of their toes. The foot has the same changes m it as the hand does amongst the three examples. 



Look at the change in the hoofed animal versus the humans and dogs. The "wrist" is higher m the horse, which 
makes it seem as though it runs on its fingertips, 
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Looking cfoseFy at the hmbs of both subjects, see where the shoufder, efbow, and wnst ore m the dog, Of 
great importance is noticing how the angfe of the shoufder is the same as the angfe of the forearm. These 
parts of the dog’s front and back fegs stay paraFfeF unfess the dog is on its back and its fimbs are not operat¬ 
ing against gravity. 
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1. On this page, the drawings on the bottom left show how the bock feg operotes with this poraFFeF concept 
through o Forge range of motion, 

2. On the right is o drawing thot shows how oFF four Fegs ore working, 

3. I creoted the drowmg on top to show you the mechomcs of o powed onimol, The cofs right side, in thrs 
cose, hos the Fegs in a closed scissor position where the left side is open. By doing this scissoring oction 
to the one side of the body oto time, the animal woFks. Another woy this wos expfomed to me wos to think 
of the bock Feg kicking the front Feg forward when it took o step, 


As T hove expfomed throughout the book, we wont to understand the bosic rhythm of four-legged ommoFs 

first. 
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In thfs drawing Jet's Took of a comparison m rhythm. 

l r The dog actually has one less change in direction of force. Reason being, the dog's ribcage fs suspended 
Fike a bridge from the hips to the shoulders, or force one to force three. His neck follows the sweep 
upward of the ribcage to raise the head, 

2 r Since we stand upright, our forces our different. Our ribcage is not suspended between two forces like 
the dog's. Our ribcage sits or is cradFed in force three of the man, 

3, See how thfs affects the force of the neck in both instances, Our neck projects our head forward where 
the dog's is projected back, or relative to how a dog actuaffy walks: up away from the floor. 



Here fs an example of seeing shape fn the dog. In Ken Hultgren's book "The Art of AmmaF Drawing," 1 he makes 
a point of Splitting anfmaf bodies into parts, Thfs helps to see how the major masses are creating the animals' 
figures and the different shapes of the parts, 
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Here I hove shoded the fore ond reor quorters for you to see the effective shopes ond their refotionship 
to the dog's body. When drawing ommoFs, I see the mojor moss of the onimoTs body first, i.e,, its trunk, 
ond then draw how the tegs ond their shope ore offectmg it. 



This poge hos smoff drawings with big ideos, Look ot the dog’s body os o whote. See the ongfes in the fegs. See 
the shopes. Look ot the rhythms. Feef the story. 

I hoppen to hove o dog nomed Adrionne. Why Adrionne? My m-fows hove o dog nomed Rocky. Adrionne is greet 
to observe. As I write this book, she hos just become one yeor ofd. It's fun to see her thinking. Her body 
Ibnguoge is so simiTor to ours. It’s strange how most expressive ommofs soy the some things in the some woys. 
When she is happy, she jumps ond wiggfes oround; when she is punished or sod, she droops her heod down or 
sighs. Curious or ofert, she becomes wide eyed ond stonds ot Attention, As every pet owner wiff ogree, eoch 
ommof hos its own distinct personofity, yet there ore definite simifonties m physicof communication. 




In thrs droning of my dog, notice the overall shape of her body and how ft already possesses rhythm from 
head to toff. See the flat angle of her bock in relationship to the curve of her ribcage, I am happy with the 
shape of her neck fn particular. The straight of the left to the curve of the right sweeps her face m the 
westward direction, See also how I wrapped her shoulder blade around her body to describe its form. 
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T enjoy the workand struggle Involved here. I did a greet deal of exploring to achieve my understanding of 
how Adrienne's anatomy operated while she fay on her back.. 



Here is a page of wonderful moments by Mike. Look at the dffferent stories. I fo ve the muftipfe images of the 
dog running, Notice the squash and stretch found here, t fi'ke the drawing on the bottom right where we see 
clear perspective from the two dogs sitting Fike pillars by their owner. Above that is a drawing of manand hfs 
best friend, 

B. Going to the Zoo 

r had not been to The Bronx Zoo since I was in elementary school, Writing this book provoked me to return. 
It is so much fun to observe the animals. They come in so many different shapes, sizes, and colors, all 
because of how and where they live.. 

1. Simplistic Seals 

In going to the zoo, I suggest starting with simple animals first, Seals and sea lions are a great place to warm 
up. Their simple anatomy allows you to focus on their streamline, aquatic-designed bodies, Their simplicity 
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allows you to focus on shape with force and form. Here you are not weighed down with the complex anatomies 
and odd shapes that other animals may have. 

Try to find the unique qualities of each animal, even within their own families. Look for their specific per¬ 
sonalities and what they are experiencing when you are drawing them. 



So, here are the seals. Their forms are so flexible and fluid. 
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Keith pushes story here with the seal war cry. Look at the straight to curve and the feeling of stretch up to 
the head. 

Use your experience with the seals to assist you in drawing the more complicated animals. See the shape of 
an animal's trunk and head first, then Its legs. After drawing the seals, let's go through the zoo from the 
plantigrade to the unguhgrade (or in easier terms, the bears and pawed animals to hoofed animals). 
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Here lies o pofor bear on o hot August Afternoon. SeeL 
l r The shope of his Arm, 

2. The reaction ship of hfs bock to hfs stomoch, 

3.. The woy hfs neck ond heod sweep out of hfs torso. 



Here ore some greot pondo drawings by Mike. The block shoulder moss helps define form ond onotomy os we 
discussed earlier. 
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3 r Oigigrade 



Here you con see that the shope of the Iron was my opprooch, I fove the sfze of hrs mone ond head. With digi- 
grode ond unguffgro.de momm-ofs, I moke gmck stroight-fme references of the Tegs for their ongfes. 
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r have used thrs drawing of a young bdd eagfe to show you our anatomy in this pose. Imagine our skefeton in 
the other bird, 
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I end this chapter with these two £mra Cukoos. I Tike the squash and stretch we see in their bodies. Their 
relationship makes this visual difference possible. 

Enjoy the world of animals. See our similarities and differences, They also have great stories to uncover. 
Through understanding animals, we can learn more about our selves. You will uncover new mannerisms and 
personalities that you can use for your creative work, 





Closing 


I believe that great drawing starts with an understanding of the fundamentals, For me, one of those funda¬ 
mentals is force. Through this understanding, one is freed up to start forming opinions. 

In the end, you want to bring as much of yourself as possible to your work. Have an opinion and fight medioc¬ 
rity. Learn to understand what you find interesting. That will be where your individuality lies, 

"All the knowledge I possess everyone else can acquire, but my heart Is all my own,"' 

Goethe 

Every day, I take a moment and realize the beauty of the lifearound me. Drawing Is a miraculous vehicle with 
which to do this, Let it be your window to awareness of the remarkable world around you. In. turn, this will 
revolutionize the world inside of you. 

I hope that you hove enjoyed this journey with me, and that you're leaving it with something new and inspir¬ 
ing. Keep drawing! 

Visit me at my revolutionary drawing school at www.drawmgforce.com . I would love to hear from you, 
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Recommended Reading 


The Orawtngs of Heinrich fOey 

bean Cornwell t The bean of Illustrators 

J.C. Leyendecker 

The Art of Hell boy or any of Mike Mfgnolo's comics 

Any Dfsney Book 

GFoire Wend (frig's Drawers 

Frezatto Sketchbook 

Any Frank Froze tta book 

John Singer Sargent Drawings 

Azpirf Sketchbook 

Bernre Wrightson's A Look Back 

Carlos Megha comics 

The Art of Richard Mac bona Id 

George Sridgeman s Complete Guide to browing from Life 
Ghorfes Demo Gibson 's The Gibson Girl and Her America 
Effiot Gofdfmger's Human Anatomy for Artists 
Joe Weatherly's The Weatherly Guide to brawing Animats 
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Glossary 


Applied force 
Assymetriccl 
Contrapposto 
Directional force 
Force 

Forceful shape 

Hierarchy 

Leading edge 
Overlap 

Rhythm 


Rollercoaster of Rhythm 

Silhouette 
Surface Line 

Tangent 

Torque 


A past directional force transferring itself to the next directional force, 

Not symmetrical or not balanced; having contrast. 

The oblique balance between the torso and the hips 

A force in the body created by the pull of gravity on human anatomy, 

Any push or pull exerted on an organic form because of gravity and the 
object's posture relative to gravity. 

An asymmetrical shape that moves force from one location to the next in 
whatever organic form it is describing. 

The concept of thinking from a big Idea to a small one, When it comes to 
drawing force, that means going after the largest rhythms in a pose before 
the smaller ones. 

The edge of a form that leads in the direction of the action it Is taking. 

Where one line stops another, causing the illusion of one form being in front 
of another. 

The beautiful Interplay helps at least two directional forces In the body that 
stay m balance or creates equilibrium against the force of gravity, Rhythm 
exists m all living things, 

This term Is used to describe rhythm In four-dimensional space. This causes 
rhythm to not only bounce from side to side, but to travel through and around 
the organic object being drawn, 

The fifled-in shape created by the outline of an object, 

Line that lands on the surface of the subject to help describe its forceful 
volumes. 

The moment where two lines describing two forms touch each other. This 
causes equality in space of both forms, which in turn takes away the opportu¬ 
nity for page depth. 

Twisting force mostly found between the ribcage and hips, 
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